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UDUBON'S first experience of really 
wild life came soon after his first 
meeting with Wilson. The business in 
which he was engaged in Louisville was 
not as successful as it was thought it ought 
to be, and arrangements were made for 
transferring it to Hendersonville, one hun- 
dred and twenty miles down the Ohio River. 
This place was then a little frontier settle- 
ment, and with most limited accommoda- 
tions, and before starting on his new venture 
Audubon took his wife and son back to her 
father’s house at Flatland Ford, in Pennsyl- 
vania, where they remained for a year. 
Hendersonville, however, was too small 
a place for a successful store, and it was 
determined after a while to make another 
change, moving to St. Genevieve, on the 
Mississippi. During this journey their boat 
was frozen in, and they were obliged to re- 
main for some time camped upon the river 
bank, waiting for the ice to break up. Here 
Audubon was brought into close contact 
with bands of wandering Shawnee and 
Osage Indians, who were gathering mast 
and hunting, and he beguiled the time by 
joining them in their expeditions after game, 
and thus learned many things about the 
ways of the forest. The time passed pleas- 
antly enough to him, though to his partner, 
Rosier, the delay was exceedingly irksome. 
Taking advantage of each thaw, they worked 
their way slowly along until they came with- 
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in sight of Cape Girardeau, when cold wea- 
ther came on again and they were finally 
frozen in for the winter. The account of 
this journey given by Audubon is most 
graphic. Of this last delay he says: “We 
were now indeed in winter quarters, and we 
made the best of it. The Indians made 
baskets of cane, Mr. Rope played on the 
violin, I accompanied with the flute, the 
men danced to the tunes, and the squaws 
looked on and laughed, and the hunters 
smoked their pipes with such serenity as 
only Indians can, and I never regretted one 
day spent there.” By and by, however, the 
ice broke up, and the arduous labor of 
working the boat up the river was resumed. 
A short stop was made at Cape Girardeau, 
and then pushing on to St. Genevievé, a 
market was found for their goods. 

But Audubon soon became restless again, 
and longed to be back at Hendersonville 
where his wife now was, in the family of 
Dr. Rankin, who lived near that place. He 
therefore sold his interest to Rosier, pur- 
chased a horse and started off across the 
country for home. This trip was one of 
some adventure, for at a cabin where Audu- 
bon spent the night, his carelessness in ex- 
posing his watch aroused the cupidity of 
his hostess, who with her two sons plotted 
his death. The timely arrival of two travel- 
ers at the door prevented a struggle, which 
would no doubt have resulted in the death 
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of the would-be murderers. They were 
captured and bound, and the following day 
were severely punished after the so-called 
Regulator Law of the day, their cabin 
burned and their goods given to a friendly 
Indian, who the night before had warned 
Audubon of his danger. 

The autumn of 1812 was remarkable for 
the number and severity of the earthquake 
shocks which visited the Mississippi valley, 
and Audubon’s journal contains many ref- 
erences to these convulsions 

During his residence at Hendersonville 
Audubon was induced to enter a new busi- 
ness at New Orleans, but this proved even 
less successful than his previous venture. 
Notwithstanding the fact that he had put 
all his available means into the business of 
Audubon & Co., the senior partner did not 
devote himself to it, but remained in Ken- 
tucky, and before long he received news of 
the failure of the concern and the loss of 
all his money. 

It was about this time that his father died. 
Commodore Audubon left to his son an 
estate in France and a sum of money 
amounting to about $17,000, but the heir 
was not destined to benefit by this legacy. 
For some reason or other he failed to re- 
ceive the legal notice of his father’s death 
for more than a year. He then went to 
Philadelphia to obtain money, but was un- 
able todoso. The cash had been deposited 
with a merchant in Richmond, Va., who de- 
clined to part with it until Audubon should 
give satisfactory proofs that he was the heir, 
but before this was done the merchant died 
a bankrupt. No effort was made to obtain 
possession of the estate in France, and years 
afterward Audubon sent one of his sons 
there for the purpose of legally transferring 
it to his sister Rosa. 

From Philadelphia Audubon, now abso- 
lutely without resources, returned to Hen- 
dersonville. He managed to raise a little 
money, and purchasing a small stock of 
goods at Louisville, again went into business 


at Hendersonville. Here for the moment 
he was moderately successful, so much so that 
he seems to have been quite contented, and 
refused a colonel’s commission offered him 
by a certain General Toledo, who was rais- 
ing volunteers for a filibustering expedition 
to South America. It was not long, how- 
ever, before he was approached by a vision- 
ary friend, who induced him to erect a 
steam mill at Hendersonville. ‘The project 
seems to have been hopeless from the start, 
and it was only kept alive by a process of 
taking in at frequent intervals new partners, 
whose means prolonged the life of the ven- 
ture but did no more, and again Audubon 
found himself literally penniless, having 
given up all his possessions to his creditors. 

He now returned with his family to Louis- 
ville, where for a while they remained with 
a relative. Money must be had, however, 
and now Audubon’s skill with his pencil 
stood him in good stead. He began to 
draw portraits, and the fame of his skill 
soon spread through the neighboring coun- 
try, so that before long he had more work 
than he could attend to. Money became 
again abundant, his family were with him, 
he had leisure in which to gratify his roving 
tastes, and life was once more pleasant. 

Shortly after this, he accepted an invita- 
tion to become curator of the museum at 
Cincinnati, taking especial charge of the 
department of ornithology. While occupy- 
ing this post, he opened a school for drawing 
in connection with it. In this he was suc- 
cessful, but at length several of his pupils 
set up opposition schools, and the competi- 
tion proved too severe. About this time, 
too, the work at the museum ended, and 
Audubon was obliged once more to fall 
back on his painting. 

Eight years passed with varying fortunes 
in this pleasant Kentucky life. In his jour- 
nal he tells us much of the sports and pas- 
times of those early days, and in our next 
chapter we shall give some extracts from 
his writings on this topic. 


THE 


VERY country boy knows the Cedar 
Bird. It is with us almost all the 
year round, and most of the time in great 
flocks. And if any one has ever held one 
in his hand, no doubt he has admired the 
soft delicate brown silky plumage, the point- 
ed crest, the velvety black about the eye, the 
yellow band across the end of the tail, and 
the curious little outgrowths, looking like 
red sealing-wax, which are attached to the 
ends of some of the wing and tail feathers. 
The Cedar Bird has no song and no gaudy 
colors, yet he is, from the delicacy and soft- 
ness of his plumage, one of our most beau- 
tiful birds. From the fact that these birds 
are usually found in large flocks, and from 
their tameness and unsuspicious character, 
they fall an easy prey to the bird butcher. 
The discharge of a gun loaded with fine shot 
will often kill a dozen at a time, and during 
the craze for feather ornamentation which 
has raged so during the past few years, the 
Cedar Bird has been among the commonest 
species seen on women’s hats. 

Although a few Cedar Birds may be found 
throughout the winter in New York and 
southern New England, by far the greater 
number of these interesting birds retire, on 
the approach of winter, to the Southern 
States, some going even as far south as 
Mexico. In the early spring they journey 
northward again, and spend the summer in 
the Northern States and in Canada. AI- 
though among the earliest birds to reach 
their summer home in spring, they are al- 
most the latest to breed, and often it is the 
last of June before they set about building 
their simple nests. These are usually flat, 
and formed of twigs, lined with black, fib- 
rous roots, and are often placed in an apple 
tree within 12 or 15 feet of the ground, and 
usually without any attempt at concealment. 
The four eggs are of a livid white or pale 
clay color, marked with black spots, which 
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are usually largest and most numerous to- 
ward the larger end. The female broods 
her eggs for fifteen or sixteen days, at the 
end of which time the young appear. At 
first the mother feeds them on smooth cater- 
pillars, like the canker worm, and on other 
soft insects, but as they grow older, small 
fruits and berries form a large portion of 
their diet. 

When the nest of the Cedar Bird is ap- 
proached, the parents make no outcry, nor 
do they attempt, as do most birds, to defend 
it or frighten away the intruder. If the fe- 
male be on the nest, she flies away to a little 
distance and remains quiet, patiently await- 
ing the departure of the disturber of her 
home. 

The Cedar Bird is very fond of fruit, and 
for a considerable portion of the year lives 
almost exclusively on berries, It feeds on 
cherries—whence its name Cherry Bird— 
on the berries of the holly, mountain ash, 
persimmon, dogwood, bittersweet and cedar, 
and will often so gorge itself with these as 
to be almost unable to fly. In captivity this. 
eagerness for food is still manifested, and 
Audubon instances a case where some of 
these birds confined in a cage fed so vora- 
ciously on apples that in a few days they 
died of suffocation. 

In spring and summer, before the ripen- 
ing of the fruits and berries, the Cedar Bird 
plays a most useful part, devouring insects 
in great numbers. It is an expert flycatcher, 
and may often be seen perched upon a dead 
twig near the top of some tall tree, from 
which it makes its graceful and successful 
sallies after the different insects passing 
near it. It is very fond of the canker worm, 
which is often such a pest in our orchards 
and to our elms; and this bird is said by 
Dr. Merriam to be almost the only one that 
feeds largely on these creatures. 

The Cedar Bird is remarkable for its gen- ° 
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tleness and trustful innocence. We were 
once fishing in Pennsylvania, and were 
quietly wading down the alder-fringed Sho- 
hola River, holding the light rod before us 
as the line floated down the current, when 
suddenly we felt a slight jar on the rod, 
and were surprised to see a Cedar Bird 
perched on it within five or six feet of the 
hand. We made no motion, and the bird 
sat on its novel perch for some minutes, 
every now and then taking a short flight to 
capture an inSect, and then returning to 
the rod. 

The Cedar Birds are noted for their ex- 
treme sociability and even fondness for their 
kind. In this respect they seem to resemble 
the little Australian parroquets known as 
“love birds.” When flying they proceed 
in close flocks, and seem to wish to be as 
near to one another as possible. The same 
thing is seen when they are at rest, for then 
they sit close to one another, side by side 
on the branches. They are sometimes seen 
to fondle and caress each other with their 
bills, and Nuttall relates a case on the 
authority of a gentleman whose name he 
gives, where one bird having darted from 
his perch and caught an insect, returned 
with it in his bill and presented it to the 
bird next to him, who passed it to the next 
one, by whom it was passed to the next, and 
so it went up and down the line two or three 
times, before it was devoured. 

Quite opposed to any such seeming gen- 
erosity as this, is their conduct when feeding 
on fruit. At such times they appear to be 
most voracious, and tear at the berries so 
eagerly, that as many fall to the ground as 
are eaten by the birds. Often in the au- 
tumn a flock of Cedar Birds will settle down 
upon a mountain ash tree, bright with its 
clusters of scarlet berries, and they will not 
leave it until it is entirely stripped of its 
fruit. 

Aside from the services which the Cedar 
Bird in common with all insect-eating birds 
renders to the farmer, he also performs very 


important work as a tree planter. Any one 
who has followed the tracks of the lumber- 
man over the timber lands of Pennsylvania, 
will have observed that wherever the timber 
has been cleared the wild cherry makes its 
appearance, sometimes growing in compact 
forests of thousands of acres in extent. 
These cherry groves are all planted by Cedar 
Birds and other fruit-eating birds, which 
pass the hard carpels or kernels of the 
cherry, cedar and mountain ash undigested, 
scattering them all over the forest floor. 
A young growth springs up and shades the 
ground, keeps the soil moist, fostering the 
growth of maple, pine or any other seed 
which is carried by the wind or other agency 
into the thicket, until by and by when the 
cherry trees begin to die down, there is a 
forest of young trees to replace them, while 
but for the labors of the birds in planting 
it, the muck soil dried in the sun would be- 
come as inflammable as tinder, and liable to 
catch fire and be entirely consumed, expos- 
ing a hopelessly barren surface of sand, 
gravel or rock. 

The Cedar Bird is from six to seven inches 
in length, and the outspread wings measure 
from eleven to twelve inches. The plumage 
throughout is peculiarly silky and smooth. 
The head is ornamented with a conspicu- 
ous crest, which can be raised or lowered at 
pleasure. The body is generally cinnamon 
color, paling to ashy on the rump and upper 
tail coverts, becoming darker and richer on 
the head and fore parts, and running into yel- 
lowish on the belly and to white on the under 
tail coverts. The forehead, a space before 
the eyes, the chin, and a stripe behind the 
eye black; a line along the under mandible 
and lores, and the eyelid white. The wing 
quills are slate gray, darker at the tips and 
pale on the inner sides of the feathers, The 
tail is tipped with a band of yellow. The 
tips of some of the wing feathers, and some- 
times of some of the tail feathers, are orna- 
mented with little oval flat lamella-like ap- 
pendages, which resemble red sealing-wax,. 
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HE first official notice of the greatly 
increased destruction of our birds 
was taken by the American Ornithologists’ 
Union, which made the first systematic ef- 
fort to combatthis evil. Previous to 1884, 
although individuals had called attention to 
this subject in the public prints, no steps 
had been taken to enforce the existing laws 
on the subject, nor had any organized 
scheme of work been suggested which 
promised satisfactory results. 

At the second meeting of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union, held at the American 
Museum of Natural History in the city of 
New York, Sept. 30 to Oct. 3, 1884, atten- 
tion was called to the subject of bird de- 
struction, as is shown by the following ex- 
tract from the official proceedings printed 
in the Aw& for October, 1884: 

“Mr. Brewster called attention to the 
wholesale slaughter of birds, particularly 
terns, along our coast for millinery pur- 
poses, giving some startling statistics of 
this destruction, and moved the appoint- 
ment of a committee for the protection of 
North American birds and their eggs 
against wanton and indiscriminate destruc- 
tion, the committee to consist of six, with 
power to increase its number, and to co- 
operate with other existing protective 
associations having similar objects in view. 
After earnest support of the motion by 
Messrs. Brewster, Chamberlain, Coues, 
‘Goss, Merriam and Sennett, it was unan- 
imously adopted, and the following gen- 
tlemen were named as constituting the 
committee: Wm. Brewster, H. A. Purdie, 
George B. Grinnell, Eugene P. Bicknell, 
Wm. Dutcher and Frederic A. Ober.”’ 

During the ensuing year this Committee 
did nothing. The ill health of the chairman 
prevented his entering actively on the work 
originally contemplated, and he felt obliged 
to resign the chairmanship. It was impos- 
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sible to find any one who could take his 
place, and so the year went by. 

At the third meeting of the A. O. U., 
held at the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York, Nov. 17 and 18, 1885, 
the subject was brought up again and dis- 
cussed at some length, great interest being 
manifested by all those present. The Com- 
mittee was continued. 

Early in December in the same year the 
Committee met at the office of Mr. William 
Dutcher in New York, and organized by 
the election of Mr. G. B. Sennett as chair- 
man and Mr. E. P. Bicknell as secretary. 
Several new members were added to the 
Committee, and some discussion of plans 
and methods followed, and it was deter- 
mined to hold meetings each week at the 
American Museum of Natural History. 
Sub-committees were appointed to collect 
statistics as to the destruction of. birds, the 
trade in their skins for millinery purposes, 
and to obtain a full series of the legislative 
enactments in the different States with 
regard to bird protection. It seemed to the 
Committee that for the present its most im- 
portant field of work was the diffusion 
among the people at large of information 
respecting the magnitude of the destruction 
of bird life for purely mercenary purposes, 
and its necessarily terrible influence in 
diminishing the number of birds. Not less 
important was deemed the creation of a 
healthy sentiment against the use of birds 
for decorative purposes. 

At the second meeting Mr. Allen brought 
up the subject of publishing some of the 
facts in the Committee’s possession, and at 
the following meeting he announced that 
arrangements had been made with the 
Science Company to have an early supple- 
ment of Sctence devoted entirely to the com- 
mittee’s work. Mr, Allen was requested to 
assume editorial charge of this supplement, 
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and the other members were requested to 
co-operate in its preparation. 

Early in January, 1886, various changes 
took place in the composition of the Com- 
mittee, two of the original members having 
resigned. To-day the body consists of: 

Mr. G. B. Sennett, Chairman, New York. 

Mr. E. P. Bicknell, Secretary, New York. 

Mr. Wm. Dutcher, Treasurer, New York. 

Mr. J. A. Allen, New York. 

Mr. L. S. Foster, New York. 

Dr. Geo. Bird Grinnell, New York. 

Dr. J. B. Holder, New York. 

Mr. Wiliam Brewster, Cambridge, Mass. 

Mr. Montague Chamberlain, St. John, 
New Brunswick. 

Col. N. S. Goss, Topeka, Kansas. 

The supplement to Sczence above referred 
to, was issued Feb. 26, 1886, and 3,000 
copies were furnished the Committee for its 
own use by the publishers. This supple- 
ment was afterward issued in a slightly 
changed formed as Bulletin No. 1 of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union Committee 
for the Protection of North American Birds, 
of which about 20,000 copies were distrib- 
uted. It containssarticles from the pens of 
Messrs. Allen, Sennett, Bicknell, Dutcher, 
Holder and Foster, which cover a very 
wide range, and contain a vast amount of 
information, and having been widely scat- 
tered over the land it cannot have failed 
of doing a great deal of good. 

The meetings of the Committee continued 
through the winter and spring, and it is 
interesting to note that at each meeting 
seven out of the ten members—all those 
resident in New York—were present. 

In May, 1886, the State of New York 
passed a bird protection act, modeled in 
the main on the draft of the law published 
in the Committee’s Bulletin No. 1, and on 
reassembling in the autumn it was thought 
advisable to issue a second Bulletin devoted 
to a consideration of bird legislation. This 
was published in November last, and 
measures have been taken to bring it to the 


attention of legislators in all the States and 
Territories. 

The connection between the A. O. U. 
Committee and the Audubon Society has 
been intimate from the beginning. A mem- 
ber of the Committee was appointed to take 
special charge of Audubon work, and his 
report was incorporated in the report of the 
Chairman to the A. O. U. last autumn, 

It may truly be said that to this Com- 
mittee of the A. O. U. is due primarily the 
movement to check the needless slaughter 
of our birds, a movement which has now 
spread far and wide over the length and 
breadth of the land. The Committee has 
ever shown itself ready to advise, direct and 
guide, but for anything further it had no 
funds and no time. Its duty was to pave 
the way. The further task has devolved 
upon the Audubon Society, whose latest 
efforts, embodied in this magazine, bid fair 
to achieve the objects for which the labors 
of the Committee on Bird Protection were 
a fitting preparation. 

Too much credit cannot be given to this 
Committee and to each of its members for 
their unselfish labors in this cause. To it 
they have given valuable time and thought, 
and for it they have labored faithfully and 
earnestly. There is not one of them that 
has not done something to help the good 
work along. 

Those who reside in New York have been 
assiduous in their labors. Others living at 
a distance from the place of meeting have 
also done much to influence public opinion 
and especially legislation. For the at- 
tainment of this last named end Mr. 
Brewster has labored most effectually. 
Perhaps no one outside of New York has 
accomplished so much to help on the pro- 
tective movement as Mr, Montague Cham- 
berlain, who besides working in behalf of 
the Committee, has taken on himself addi- 
tional duties, and has been, far more than 
any one else, instrumental in spreading the 
Audubon movement in Canada. 


SERVICES OF HAWKS AND OWLS TO MAN, 


R B. H. WARREN, of the West- 
chester (Pa.) Microscopical Society, 
continues to investigate the stomach con- 
tents of hawks and owls, shot under the 
Pennsylvania law for their extermination, 
and is accumulating an amount of positive 
evidence rather startling to the farmers who 
have been such warm advocates for the ex- 
termination of “noxious birds,” on the sup- 
position that they subsisted wholly or in 
great part on chickens, 

That some large hawks will occasionally 
carry off a chicken, is indisputable, and our 
Pennsylvanian neighbors having abundant 
evidence on this head, and deeming the ex- 
termination of the whole noxious brood a 
measure justified by self-interest, passed 
a law known as the “scalp act,” granting 
bounties for the destruction of hawks and 
owls. 

Dr. Warren ascertained that during the 
first six months of 1886 the number of birds 
killed under the act in 34 of the 67 counties 
was, hawks, 9,237, at a cost for bounties 
of $7,335; and owls, 2,499, at a cost of 
$1,313.90. The total cost for the year for 
destruction of these birds is estimated at 
$35,000. The number destroyed may be 
roughly estimated at 50,000. 

Dr. Warren’s investigations as to the food 
of these birds were confined to individ- 
uals shot in Westchester county under the 
act. He has no theories to advance, he is 
simply a collector of facts; he examined the 
stomach contents of seventy-five hawks 
within the year, and finds that chicken con- 
stitutes a very small proportion of hawk 
diet. There is considerable diversity of 
food, but the standing dish, the main staff 
of life for all the birds of the order, appears 
to be field mice, as will be gathered from 
the following abstract from Dr, Warren's 
tabulated statement: 

Of thirty-four hawks, including nine big 


chicken hawks, two long-tailed chicken 
hawks, two little hen hawks, thirteen spar- 
row hawks and eight red-shouldered hawks, 
only one exhibited a trace of chicken in its 
stomach, six exhibited nothing but the re- 
mains of small birds, twenty-one had been 
feeding on mice, either alone, or diversified 
with beetles and grasshoppers, and nine en- 
tirely on beetles and grasshoppers. Later 
Dr. Warren examined forty birds on which 
bounty had been paid, with the following 
results: 

One bird, a red-tailed hawk, was found to 
have fed on chicken only; a second ex- 
ample of the same species had in its gizzard 
remains of a chicken and portions of a field 
mouse. ‘Two red-tailed hawks had fed on 
red squirrels, another pair of red-tailed 
hawks had taken rabbits. Eight sparrow 
hawks, included in this series of forty odd 
birds, revealed chiefly mice and grasshop- 
pers. The remainder of the forty odd 
birds, ten of which were screech and long- 
eared owls, had in their viscera chiefly field 
and meadow mice. The owls, with the ex- 
ception Of one screech owl, that had in its 
stomach an English sparrow, had all sub- 
sisted on mice and insects, principally grass- 
hoppers. In fact, chickens are indulged in 
only as an exceptional luxury. 

Similar results are reached by other in- 
vestigations in the same field. Dr. A. K, 
Fisher, Assistant Ornithologist U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
in a letter dated Jan. 15, 1887, addressed to 
Dr. B. H. Warren, says: ‘Wednesday I 
received eight adult redtails and two red- 
shouldered hawks from a man in Maryland. 
* * * J find nothing but mice and shrews 
in their crops and stomachs (from two to 
five in each). I found two specimens of 
Sorex and the following specimens of mice: 
Mus musculus, Hesperomys leucopus, Arvicola 
riparius, and Arvicola pinetorum.” <A de- 
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tailed examination of these and four others 
gave the following results: 


Sex Species. Stomach Contents. 

$ ad.| B. borealis...) 1 Pine Mouse (Arvicola pinetorum), 

$ ad.| B. borealis...) 2 Meadow Mice (A. riparius). 

g ad.) B. borealis...| A. riparius and Hesperomys.leucopus. 
¢ ad.| B. borealis...| 2 Mus musculus, Arvicola and Hesp. | 
$ ad.| B. borealis...) 1 Shrew (Sorex), 2 M. musc. and Arvi. 
¢ ad.| B. borealis...! 2A. riparius. | 

$ ad.| B. borealis | 1 Sorex, 2 A. riparius. 

¢ im.| B. borealis...| 3 A. riparius. 

$ ad.) B. borealis... ene entirely empty. — 

$ im.) B. borealis.../ 3 Meadow Mice (A. riparius). , 

$ ad.| B. lineatus,..| 2M. musculus, 1 Hesper. and Arvi. 

$ im.} B. lineatus.,.) 1 House Mouse (M. musculus). 

@ im.| A, cooperi...}| Remains of Quail (C. virginianus). 


A more tareful examination, which will be made later, will 
probably increase the total number of mice by half a dozen, 


Fifty thousand dollars a year paid by one 
State for the destruction of birds that sub- 
sist almost wholly on mice, beetles and 
grasshoppers! There is no disputing the 
facts, and the Pennsylvania Agricultural 
Societies are trying to balance the account 
with very grave misgivings as to how it will 
turn out. 

This examination of the stomach contents 
of seventy-four Pennsylvanian and fourteen 
Maryland birds, in only three of which were 
there any remains of chicken, leads to the 
inference that 2% per cent. of their food is 
chicken. Averages based on such limited 
material are of course liable to error, but 
we must draw our conclusions from the 
facts that we have. 

On the average taken it may be calculated 
that of the 50,000 birds killed in Pennsyl- 
vania last year, 2% per cent., or 1,250 
birds, fed on chicken all the year round, 
eating an average of say 200 lbs. of chicken 
each bird within the year; this would 
give a total consumption of 250,000 lbs. of 
chicken, quite enough to anger the good 
wives who. lost them, and representing a 
money value of about $25,000, 

But there is another side of the story 
Ninety-seven and a half per cent. of them 
are found to subsist on mice and other 
small rodents, small birds and insects, but 
principally on mice. Of 50,000 birds killed 
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we may assume that 40,000 lived on mice 
and other small rodents, consuming let us 
say only 1oolbs. each in the year. These 
figures give us 4,000,000 lbs. weight of mice, 
say 40,000,000 individuals, as the number 
which escape death through the destruction 
of the hawks in one year. When we remember 
that mice are more destructive to the farmer 
than birds, and that they multiply much more 
rapidly, we can begin to estimate what 
would be the consequences of the extermi- 
nation of hawks and owls throughout the 
country. ‘The more we strive to picture the 
consequences, the more appalling is the 
prospect. 

The mice would have to be kept down at 
any cost, even though the whole resources 
of the nation were taxed in the effort, but 
how much simpler and wiser were it to leave 
the task to the incessant vigilance of nature’s 
agents, the hawks and owls, which execute 
it so effectively and so silently, that we 
never suspect how important is the work 
they are doing—never realize that they 
stand between us and inestimable calamities, 
until it is too late, until their extinction ex- 
poses our fields to the ravages of insidious 
foes, hitherto held in check by these faith- 
ful wardens. 

The occasional tax levied on the farmer’s 
chickens is very inconsiderable in compari- 
son with the service rendered. The loss in 
chicken can be estimated accurately, the 
value of the service rendered is simply in- 
estimable. It is not simply a calculation of 
what 40,000,000 mice will eat in a year, but 
what would be the destructive capacities of 
the progeny of 40,000,000 mice in three, five 
or seven years, if the hawks were all destroy- 
ed, and man were left unaided to impose * 
such restraints as he could upon'the natufal » 
tendency of mice to increase up tothe 
limits of their means of subsistencé, ~~ 

Perhaps it would be well to encoutage 
the extinction of the hawks and owls in— 
Pennsylvania; the experience gained would 
be of inestimabie value to the other States. 


WHAT THE 


oe: Siege stars were shining clearly, a gen- 

tle breeze just stirred the newly born 
leaves, the air was laden with the perfume 
of apple and cherry blossoms and lilacs. 
Cock Robin, stirring in his warm nest, 
thought to himself that this was a lovely 
world, and that it was a good thing to be 
alive on a spring morning. ‘Then he lifted 
his head and uttered a little chirp. Ina 
moment it was answered from a neighboring 
nest, then from far away came another call, 
and presentlv the air was filled with twitter- 
ings. 

The stars faded, a clear pure light 
streamed up from the east, and before long 
the sun rose in his majesty, and the day 
was begun. 

“Now, my dear,’’ said Cock Robin to his 
little brown-coated spouse, “you stay quietly 
at home, and I will find breakfast this 
morning. The gardner spent nearly all of 
yesterday afternoon spading up part of the 
garden, and I know just the spot where the 
fattest worms are,” and with a gush of song, 
away he flew. 

The inmates of the big house near which 
the nest was built, were still asleep. The 
Robin looked at the closed blinds and shook 
his head, wondering how one could sleep 
in the midst of all this sweet, new stir and 
life. Down in the garden he soon found 
the newly turned earth he was in search of, 
and laden with a large worm, back he flew 
to his little wife. She was hungry, and it 
took several journeys to satisfy her appetite, 
and then there was-his own breakfast to eat 
and a morning call to pay to his next door 
neighbors, By the time that he returned 
from this visit, the big house began to wake 


up. 


just.for the very love of it; then the house- 
maid opened wide blinds and windows, and 


First the cook opened the kitchen door, 
and out bounded the big watch-dog barking 
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presently out ran the children to welcome 
the sweet spring day. 

“Bless the children, how I love them,” 
chirped the Robin, and he flew around them 
and poured song after song out of his little 
throat, 

And what games those children had. 
Near the barn was a huge heap of white 
sand, which was by turns a ship, a train, a 
house, and finally was transformed into a 
mountain. They built houses from it, 
loaded carts and boxes with it, and carried 
them carefully away just for the pleasure of 
bringing them back. The Robin, swinging 
on a grapevine near by, laughed with them 
as they rolled down the mountain side, 
shouting with glee. 

Then up the path came the butcher-boy, 
whistling as he strolled along with his bas- 
ket under hisarm. As he reached the door 
the cook came out and began to scold be- 
cause the meat was late. That hurt the 
boy’s feelings, and to relieve them he threw 
a stone at the Robin who was watching 
from a twig. He saw it coming, skipped 
aside to avoid it, and settled back on hi§ 
twig, shaking his fat little sides with glee: 
The boy shook his fist at the bird and then 
sauntered away, giving a series of unearthly 
cat calls and idly swinging his empty basket. 

Then down flew the Robin to the garden. 
The sweet spring life was stirring there 
more than anywhere else. The damp, fresh 
smell of the newly turned earth ‘mingled 
with the lilac odors; one or two white blos- 
soms shone on the strawberry bed. The 
rose vines were all in bud, and Cock Robin 
listening hard, with his head on-one side 
and his bright little eyes glancing back and 
forth, thought he could really hear the 
grass blades pushing up towatd the sun. 

John the gardener was hard at work set- 
ting out rose plants. The Robin saw him 
coming from the greenhouse with a wheel- 
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barrow full of tiny pots, in which the roses 
had been started. He was whistling too, 
and Cock Robin could not refrain from 
joining in. John looked up, nodded, and 
said: 

“Sing away old chap, the summer is nearly 
here,’’ and then he went to work digging 
little holes, carefully planting the rose plants, 
and pushing in the cool earth around them. 
There were a great many plants, and the 
Robin finally tired of watching him, and 
flew back to ‘his nest to see if his wife 
needed him. 

As he.sat on a branch over his nest he 
could see the man mowing the grass on the 
lawn. Back and forth he went, the machine 
singing a merry, whirring song. He stop- 
ped in the shade of a maple tree to draw 
breath, and take a long draft of cool water 
from a fat brown pitcher, and then on he 
went again, leaving a long, smooth track, and 
a sweet smell of new mown hay behind him. 

The sun was nearly overhead now, and 
the Robin was warm and tired, so away he 
went to a cherry tree, and safely perched in 
the shade, he dozed and dreamed through 
all the hot noon hours. 

Presently, when the sun was well on his 
westward way, and the trees threw long, 
slender shadows on the grass, Miss May, 
the golden-haired daughter of the house, 
Came out to sit under the cherry trees, and 


Cock Robin wondered why she did not find 
a more interesting book, as every few min- 
utes she dropped the one she had to look 
down the path. He heard his wife calling 
him just then, and when next he passed 
the cherry tree he saw a dark manly head 
bending closely to the golden one, and sang 
his tenderest, sweetest song as he thought 
of his own courtship in the spring time. 

Then the signs of evening began. In the 
garden John had finished his planting, and 
had left the beds and paths freshly raked 
and neat. The children, with smooth 
brushed hair, and fresh white dresses, came 
sedately up the path, returning from their 
afternoon walk. The big house dog 
bounded out to meet them, barking wildly 
and leaping up to kiss their faces, and in a 
second sedateness vanished, and with shouts 
of laughter they raced over the lawn, on 
which the evening dew was falling, 

And then came the even song. From far 
and near sounded the twittering and chirp- 
ing, the air was heavy with melody and 
perfume; from countless flower censers, in- 
cense mounted to the sky, and the choir of 
bird voices flooded the twilight with song. 
Slowly the light faded, as though sad to 
leave so fair a scene; one by one the birds 
were hushed, until at last the soft wind 
stirring the leaves was the only sound of 
the night. N. B. G. 


DALTILE’ S HAT. 


|e lena came in with a bright color 
and eyes that flashed. 

“Aunt Marjorie,” she exclaimed, ‘is 
there anything wrong with my dress? I 
met Cousin Ed, and he said: ‘Good morn- 
ing, dear. May I ask, when did you arrive 
from Tonga?’ And when I said, ‘Please 
explain, Cousin Ed, I do not understand,’ 
he answered, ‘ Pardon me; I was looking at 
your head, mademoiselle,’”’ 

On Hattie’s hat, nestling daintily among 
the ribbons, was a tiny wren. On another 


of her hats, as I remembered, there was a 
gray wing, the wing of some sea bird; and 
still another was adorned with golden 
plumes. 

“My darling child,” I said, “in the Tonga 
Islands travelers tell us that the ladies wear 
whole forestfuls of birds on their bonnets, 
and trim their gowns with feathers. In 
some of these, and in the Malay Islands, 
the men wear garments composed of feath- 
ers, and have queer dances, in which they 
look very grotesque, for each has mounted 
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on his own head the head of a murdered 
bird. It is, you see, a savage fashion, and 
if our girls thought about it, they would 
hardly like to wear dead song birds on their 
pretty heads, just as these fierce islanders 
do. The Audubon Society, of which your 
cousin is a member, is trying hard to pro- 
tect the birds, and the Legislature has been 
invoked to prevent ladies from killing all 
the little warblers. In the past few seasons 
the darling things have been swept off by 
thousands because fashion has ordered that 
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they should be worn on our bonnets and 
hats. That tiny wren on your hat, dear, no 
doubt was torn away from her nest and her 
fledgelings.”’ 

“T see,” said Hattie, “that I have been a 
horrid, thoughtless girl." And unpinning 
the bird from its place with energy—‘“I, for 
one, will never wear a dead bird again. It 
is a hateful fashion !” 

Hattie has been as good as her word, and 
I have written this at her request.—Har- 
per’s Young People. 


BYRAM AND 


HOPAL was a sturdy young fellow 

of the potter caste, who lived at 
Hyderabad Sind, on the banks of the Indus. 
He had been digging clay and kneading it 
into lumps and moulding it upon the pot- 
ter's wheel into chatties and suraes and 


ghurras as long as he could remember. 
He was so strong that he could lift double 
the ordinary potter’s load, and being a 


GHOPATL. 


straight, well-made fellow, he could walk 
balancing six ghurras one over the other 
upon his head; and as he was himself six 
feet high, it was a picture to look at when 
he went along the road with a load of 
ghurras. But although he was so strong, 
he was not fond of work; on the contrary, 
he was avery lazy fellow, and murmured 
at Brahma for having made him a potter, 
instead of a priest. It was his great de- 
light to find fault with the way Brahma 
made and ruled the world, and having a 
ready tongue, a fertile imagination and a 
talent for disputation, his comrades enjoyed 
nothing better than to get him into discus- 
sion with the numerous pious Brahmins 
who traveled the road; and Ghopal, being 
really a clever, quick-witted fellow, often 
got his opponents into a passion, which was 
always the signal for him to stop, for, as he 
said, when a man loses his temper in argu- 
ment, it is a proof that he feels himself 
beaten. 

On one occasion word was brought to 
Ghopal that theré was a very clever faquir at 
the Serai, one Daloora, who answered every 
disputant without a moment’s thought, and 
this time, they said, Ghopal would meet his 
match, 

On his arrival at the Serai, he found that 
his presence was expected by the usual 
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frequenters, who led him at once to the 
strange Brahmin, and introduced him, but 
the Brahmin went on counting his beads 
without once looking up. Then some of 
the people said, “ This is Ghopal, whom we 
have summoned to dispute with you ;” but 
the Brahmin went on counting his beads, 
and-took no notice. Then Ghopal said: 
“The Holy man has traveled far, and left 
his wits to travel by easy stages, we must 
defer the disputation until they arrive.” 
Then the Brahmin said: “I never dispute 
with fools,” and went on counting his 
beads.. ~ : 

Ghopal felt a little provoked, but he con- 
trolled his temper and replied : ‘“ Assertion 
js not argument, O vain Faquir, you have 
not yet proved me a fool.” “It is not 
necessary,” said the Brahmin, “ for you have 
proved yourself one.” ‘Then Ghopal said: 
“The fool is always a wise man, until a 
wiser convicts him of folly. Let us hear the 
proofs that I am a fool. By giving them 
you will confer a great pleasure upon the 
assemblage, for men enjoy nothing more 
than to see one of their number humbled ; 
and the mortification of the one should not 
be allowed to count against the gratification 
of the many.” ) 

Then the Brahmin looked fully at him, 
and said: “O Ghopal! from thy language 
I might infer that thou wert a wise man if 
thine actions did not proclaim thee a fool.” 
“To what especial actions dost thou al- 
lude?” said Ghopal. Then the Brahmin 
said: “Oh, Ghopal, dost thou not earn 
thy bread by the sweat of thy brow?” And 
-Ghopal answered: “Thou sayest right.” 
Then said the Faquir, glancing slyly at the 
‘money lender, “The wise man eateth his 
bread by the sweat of other men’s brows.” 
And all the people laughed, but the laugh 
was not a very hearty one, for if the work- 
ing men felt they were being charged with 
folly, the money-lenders had a suspicion 
that while Daloora classed them as wise 
‘men, the charge that they ate. their bread 
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by the sweat of other men’s brows was in- 
tended as a covert reproach. 

Ghopal answered never a word, but turn- 
ing on his heel, he went to his own place, 
and lighting his hookah, sat down and com- 
muned with himself : 

“ Verily, O Ghopal, thou art a fool,” said 
he, “at least in this, that thou toilest year 
after year to swell a debt which thou hast 
already repaid three times over. Ten years 
hast thou been paying eighteen rupees a 
year to cover a loan of fifty rupees which 
thy father borrowed of the wily Moneram 
to buy thee the child wife that died the 
next year; and now Moneram’s claim 
against thee is for hundreds, and will be 
like a millstone on thy neck as long as 
thou livest. And the account is all correct. 
But six and a half per cent. per month 
compound interest! Who can stand up 
against such a charge? It is by lending 
money at compound interest that the 
usurers live on the sweat of other men’s 
brows; but if there were no fools there 
would soon be an'end to this caste of wise 
men—I, at least, will be a fool no longer, 
toiling for four rupees a month, and hand- 
ing over one and a half rupees a month to 
this Moneram. For his fifty rupees I have 
already repaid him one hundred and eighty, 
or thereabouts; and now, Ghopal, con- 
victed fool that thou art, let us see if thou 
hast not good stuff enough in thee to cut a 
wise man out of. Look at this wily Brah- 
min! He carries no burthen on_ his 
shoulders, but goeth from town to town as 
the whim takes him, and gets his bit of rice 
and bread from the pious, almost without 
asking. Like the money-lenders, the Faquirs 
live by the sweat of other men’s brows! 
This is a strange world—one must either 
eat or be eaten. I am tired of being eaten 
—well, what then? Simply this—I must 
eat others. I must live by the sweat of 
An usurer I cannot be 
for I have nothing to lend. , A Faquir I 
may be, fora Faquir must be destitute. 


CHARLEY’S WONDERFUL 


HE was a good deal older than Charley, 
but she looked so nice with her light 
golden locks dancing about her head, that 
he went up without any hesitation, and asked 
her to let him look through her telescope. 

Then Charley looked to the west and saw 
the Rocky Mountains, and could have staid 
an hour looking at the buffaloes and geysers 
in the Yellowstone Park, and enjoying the 
scenery of that charming region. Then he 
turned round and looked to the east, and 
saw the great ships sailing and steaming 
over the Atlantic Ocean, and saw the waves 
rising and falling so plainly that he almost 
thought he could hear the ocean’s roar. 

Then the girl took the telescope and 
turned it round, and told him to look through 
the other end. 

Charley saw a littte house like a doll’s 
house, far, far away in the distance, and 
near it a lovely little team of horses and a 
plow, with a little mite of a man driving 
them and holding the plow. 

The horses were all alive, but no bigger 
than mice, and the man was small in pro- 
portion. 

Charley would never have been tired of 
looking through the wrong end of the tele- 
scope; he turned round and round, and saw 
little cows, and little, little sheep and dogs 
and little men, all far away, but still he 
could see them all quite plainly. 

Then the girl took the telescope and told 
Charley to look for the house, and the team 
of horses and the cows and sheep, but there 
was neither house nor living thing in sight. 

“That is because you~looked at them 
through the wrong end of the magic tele- 
scope,” said the girl, “they are so small you 
cannot see them with the naked eye, and 
they will remain so until I look at them 
through the other end again.”’ 

Then she looked through the telescope, 
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and Charley saw the house and the farmer 
and his team just as big as ever, and as she 
turned slowly around, cattle and sans and 
men came into view again. 

“IT have to look very carefully,” she said, 
“because if I were to leave a horse or a man 
SO very, very small, some prowling cat 
might run off with it and eat it.” 

“Now let me look at you through the 
small end,” said she, laughing. 

“Oh, please don’t,” said Charley, “I don’t 
want to be far away from you and very, 
very small.” 

Charley heard her laugh but he couldn’t 
see her; he was in a jungle of large reeds, 
straight and jointed, and just fit for fishing 
poles. They must be bamboos, thought 
Charley, as he went on walking through the 
jungle, and admuring the reeds with their 
feathery tops, until he came to an open 
place in the forest, in which grew the most 
wonderful tree that Charley had ever seen. 
It was a strawberry tree as high as a man, 
and with great round strawberries bigger 
than Charley’s head 

Charley bent down the stem and got hold 
of the lowest fruit by the stalk, it was the 
ripest of the strawberries, and its smell was 
so fragrant that it almost intoxicated him. 
He got hold of the stalk with both hands, 
and was steadying the strawberry for a 
good bite, when he saw a sight — startled 
him. 

He knew it was an ant, but it was as big 
as a bulldog. Its skin was like polished 
black metal, and its great jaws, like a lob- 
ster's, were working to and fro, as if they 
wanted something or somebody to lay hold 
of and tear in pieces. He looked down- 
right fierce, and although Charley was a 
brave boy, he let go the strawberry and 
sprang backward. He didn’t know where 
the stick came from, but he had it in his 
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hand, and stood ready to defend himself. 

Then another of the fierce brutes came 
up, and another, and another, and Charley 
stepped backward, facing them and swing- 
ing his stick, but they came fiercely at him; 
every moment fresh ones came up, until at 
last Charley got his back against something 
warm and soft, and stood facing a whole 
pack of them. 
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“You had better climb on my back,” said 
the rabbit. 

Charley knew it was a rabbit although its 
body was as big as an elephant's, so he 
turned round, sprang as high as he could, 
got a grip of the great long fur, and climbed 
up to the back of the neck where he was 
out of reach of his dreaded foes. 

The rabbit opened its great jaws, laid 
hold of half a dozen bamboos, and ate them 
like grass, and then made one bound about 
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fifty yards, and began to eat another mouth- 
fulof bamboos. Charley was startled at the 
jump, but he had his hands full of the great 
long fur, and was in no danger of falling off. 
“Listen,” said the rabbit, after he had 
taken a few more jumps, “I think I hear a 
dog. Now, you must take a good grip, and 
at the word go, hold on like grim death.” 
Yelp, yelp! came the spaniel. 
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“Go it is,” said the rabbit, and away he 
bounded over the tops of the bamboos, 
clearing a hundred yards at a stride. 

Charley found it very hard to keep his 
place; at every leap he was jerked up off 
his seat, but he had a good hold of the fur, 
and the rabbit laid his ears back, which 
made a wall on either side of Charley and 
kept him from falling off, 

“It’s only a spaniel,” said the rabbit, “and 
I can outrun him any day.” 
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“Won't you stop a moment and let me 
get down?” said Charley, “I can’t hold on 
much longer.” * * * * 

“Let me go,” said the rabbit, and he gave 
a kick and jerked himself out of Charley's 
hands, and there stood Charley and saw a 
little rabbit running away. 

“Aren’t you glad that I looked at you 
through the right end of the telescope 
again ?’’ said Ethel of the golden locks, 
laughing. 

Just then the dog came running up, and 
Ethel of the golden locks looked at him 
through the small end of the telescope, and 
he turned, oh, much smaller than a mouse, 
and Charley ran and picked him up and let 
him stand on his hand. 

“Isn't he a dear little dog?” said Charley, 
and held him up to his face, and the dog 
kissed him. “Will he always stay small 
like this?” 

“Yes,” said Ethel, “until I look at him 
through the other end of the telescope 
again,” 

Charley placed the little dog gently in 
his jacket pocket, and he and Ethel of 
the golden locks went hand in hand across 
the meadows; then their feet left the ground 
and they glided on together through the 
air, not flying or walking you know, but 
only gliding without effort. 

Then Charley noticed two white doves in 
front of them, and when he looked closer 
he saw that he and Ethel were sitting in a 
fairy chariot, and the doves were harnessed 
to it. 

Then he saw water, and the next minute 
they were in the middle of the lake, far 
away from land, and their chariot was a 
boat, and two white swans were drawing it 
swiftly over the smooth surface. 

Soon they saw a beautiful white castle on 
the shore of the lake, and Ethel bent down 
and said “Kiss me, Charley, this is my 
home, and I must go in now.” 


Charley threw his arms around her neck,. 
and she bent over him and kissed him, and 
Charley awoke, and his mother was bending 
over him and he had his arms around her 
neck, 

“Get up, Charley,” said she, “the sun is 
high and breakfast is ready.” 

“Where is she?” asked Charley, sitting 
up in bed and looking full of astonishment. 

‘Where is who?” asked his mother. 

“Why Ethel; Ethel with the golden locks, 
she was giving me a kiss, and then I awoke 
and it was you. Will she never come 
again?” 

“It is my turn to keep you now,” said his 
mother, “and kiss you, but perhaps by and 
by, when you are grown up to be a man, 
your Ethel with the golden locks will come 
out of dreamland into our every day world, 
and kiss you when you wake in the morn- 
ing.” 

“But I brought something back,” said 
Charley, as he sprang out of bed and ran to 
his jacket. A look of blank disappointment 
came over him as he searched both pockets 
in vain. 

“I put him in myself,” said Charley, and 
he told his mother all his night’s adventure. 
But there was no dog there. 

“Never mind,” said his mother, “you can 
look at Fido through the wrong end of the 
telescope.” 

“That's no good,” said Charley, “with 
our telescope; when you stop looking he’s 
as big as ever, but with Ethel’s telescope 
you keep small until she turns it and looks 
at you the right way again. A cat may 
find him and eat him for a mouse, or if he 
got lost in the fields, some of those ants 
may get together and kill him. Oh my! 
mamma, aren't those ants fierce and cruel 
if they only catch you when you're little; 
and he was such a dear little dog, I wouldn’t 
like to have the ants eat him,” 

Mamma laughed softly. 

C, F, AMERY, 


DID YOU EVER CATCH A ‘CROW 


HE East In- 
dian crow is, 
I think, with- 

=out excep- 
y AUN H ar: ion ; the 
é‘ | most impu- 
dent bird I 
ever met. 
The house- 
sparrow. is 
quite a shy 
He not 


- 


bird in comparison with him. 
only frequents the towns, and picks up 
a living from the scraps of food daily 
thrown out from the houses, but when the 
servants get up in the morning, and open 
all the doors and windows for their house 


cleaning, the crow likes to perch on the 
neighboring trees and watch every opera- 
tion. ‘The chattering and cawing they keep 
up all the time would convince any one that 
they are criticising everything they see. At 
every opportunity, some one of them, bolder 
than the rest, will alight on the window-sill, 
send a quick glance around the room, and 
if his eye falls on anything tempting, such 
as a ball of worsted or cotton, or a teaspoon, 
or anything small or bright or soft-looking, 
he takes another look around, alights softly 
by the coveted article, takes it in his beak 
and makes a dash for the open window, 
where he is welcomed by the caw-cawing of 
the whole flock. 

Of course no one in India would shoot a 
crow, they are most valuable as scavengers, 
and the natives knowing their value submit 
patiently to their thievish tricks; and as to 
catching or trapping them, they are up to 
every device. You might as soon think of 
catching a weasel asleep as a crow off his 
guard, 

But everything comes to him who has 
patience to wait, and it once fell to my lot 
to catch a crow by the tail. He had alighted, 
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quite unconscious of danger, on the awning 
over a little window, that lighted the stair- 
way of my house on a level with the first 
landing; and walking quietly upstairs, I 
caught sight of his tail, and as of course he 
could not see me, I stole noiselessly up, 
seized him by the tail, and pulled him in so 
quickly that he was speechless with astonish- 
ment. 

Calling a servant to hold him, I cut out a 
collar of good stiff foolscap paper, about 
three inches in diameter, fringed it taste- 
fully, and making a cross slit in the center, 
passed it over his head and let him go. 

He went off to the nearest tree and tried 
to shake off the unwelcome badge. Failing 
in that, he twisted his head in all directions 
trying to get hold of it with his beak, but 
all in vain. 

While thus engaged he was startled by a 
caw close to him, which said as plainly as 
possible: “Why, whata guy you are! What- 
ever in the name of fortune have you been 
doing with yourself?” 

The poor culprit hung his head and said 
never a word, and you never saw a wide- 
awake bird look as foolish as he did. 

Then came a second crow, and both be- 
gan to rate the culprit and ply him with 
questions, and say what they thought of 
him. They cawed so loud that in a few 
minutes there were well nigh a hundred 
crows on the tree, and although the pro- 
ceedings were not quite as orderly as in one 
of our courts of justice, there was no doubt 
about it that the crows were sitting in judg- 
ment upon him, and charging him with a 
very grave offense. First one stretched his 
neck and cawed at him, then another, and 
another. Then they all began to caw at 
each other, but the poor culprit never 
opened his mouth. 

You see he was in a dilemma. Neither 
crows nor men have any patience with those 
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who want to set up as originals, and of 
course the charge against him was that he 
had made such a guy of himself as no crow 
ever did before. Cute as they were, they 
hadn’t the least idea of how he had done it, 
and of course the most aggravating feature 
was that he wouldn’t open his mouth and 
explain. 

You may perhaps think it strange that he 
didn’t tell the simple truth and save himself 
from the suspicion of vanity, but the poor 
bird was willing to stand anything rather 
than admit how-he had been taken in. He 
would never have heard the last of it, but 
all his life would have been a butt for the 
ridicule of the flock, so he just kept his 
mouth closed. 

At last the crows could stand it no longer, 
they were beside themselves with rage. At 
a given signal they darted at the offender 
ina body. They rose a few feet above the 
tree, for a moment all appeared struggling 
together, the collar fluttered to the ground, 


BIRDS 


ERY few gardeners in our northern 

climate, who have been to the trouble 
of making a garden, and know how much 
labor it entails, will think of leaving such 
work entirely to birds, but the planters of 
Jamaica long ago found out that the birds 
can make much better pimento or all spice 
groves, than can be made by man. As a 
consequence the work of planting, or more 
properly of sowing, is left entirely to the 
birds, man’s share of the labor being con- 
fined simply to chopping over the piece of 
woodland, which it is proposed to convert 
into a spice grove. 

After the first rains following the clear- 
ing, a number of young pimento plants make 
their appearance. ‘The birds flitting about 
among the fallen timber all through the 
fruit season, drop the seeds everywhere, un- 
der conditions which insure their immediate 
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and more astonished than ever they all be- 
gan to look for the culprit, but there he was 
looking just like the rest of them, and as 
black. How he managed to explain matters 
I could not of course understand. Very 
likely he invented some plausible fib, said 
the paper stuck to him or something of that 
sort. I don’t know, but the persecution 
ceased, and the crows flew off to another 
tree to caw the matter over. 

I don't believe he ever told the true story, 
at least not for many a long day after the 
event. Very likely in after years when he 
saw his grandchildren around him, and be- 
came talkative, and fond of telling the ad- 
ventures of his youth, as old crows will, 
the sight of some thoughtless but favored 
grandchild in the perilous position which 
so nearly proved fatal for him, may have 
loosed his tongue, and led to a confession. 
The story must have leaked out somehow, 
for you never catch an Indian crow that 
way nowadays. 
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fertilization, and the partial shade afforded 
by the fallen timber is just what is required 
to foster the young plants’ growth. By the 
time the timber is rotten, the planter has 
his pimento grove well developed, and re- 
quiring only to be thinned out to render it 
a source of profit for many years. 

There is nothing exceptional in this. Our 
northern fruit-eating birds are doing the 
same thing all the time. Let the settler 
cut down the forests where he will, and if 
there are many wild fruits within a radius 
of many miles, the new clearing will be 
stocked with young plants in a year or two. 
We have no pimentos in the United States, 
but we have raspberries, and how many 
thousands of acres of these have been 
planted by our birds?) How many farmers’ 
tables have been supplied with this fruit, 
without a thought of obligation to the birds. 
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MEMBERSHIP RETURNS. 

THE number of registered members on Feb. 28 
stood at 22, 397, showing an increase during the month 
of 2,567, accounted for by States in the following 
table : 


Neer OKier sticaics c'cn'ne ness BOG? LOW R.esvce te cnts ssi seien es 37 
Massachusetts........+--- Tope Minnesota, ss: ors cwe seer 15 
New Hampshire.......... ay Indiana..ges--s1-5--+< peeeor 
Rhode Island............. 23 Kansas. i... .sceseneess 102 
Newelerseye-<.57.0---0 + os Ber MASSOUrL cists carmen s eave 71 
Connecticut .-:.......--.- aes IN EDI ASIA siais cps sa) ciale'nale solv 2 
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Dl inais-seteacte seh wet CIR CAN AGA ye thine an serine ote 222 
Michigan, ..........-+-++> 296 England..............--+: I 


PRAIRIE OWLS AND SCORPIONS. 

Ir 1s quite the custom for people at large to fancy 
that hawks and owls do nothing but harm, and should 
be destroyed whenever the opportunity occurs. This 
is not at all true. Of the useful work performed by 
one species of owl, Mr. George H. Wyman, of Utah 
Territory, writes in Forest and Stream as follows: 

“Among all the birds of America there are none 
better deserving to receive the protection of the laws 
than the little prairie owls of the Pacific slope. Al- 
though very numerous they are harmless and unob- 
trusive. They may generally be seen sitting on a 
heap of sand thrown up by the prairie dog in digging 
his hole. ‘This hole is appropriated by the owl for 
his house, and as you ride past, he never fails to 
salute you with a very polite bow, and in the style of 
the real gentleman. The female may often be seen 
with her half-grown brood sitting at the entrance of 
the invariable prairie dog hole. Should you come too 
near she makes her obeisance and retires with her 
little ones as gracefully as might a fashionable lady. 
Because of the positive good he does in the destruc- 
tion of many harmful insects and reptiles, and especi- 
ally the scorpion, he should have protection. In 
southern California and the warmer parts of Utah 
and Arizona, every summer evening brings forth 
great numbers of scorpions. They get into the gar- 
dens and infest the paths and walks about door yard 
and gardens; and but for the appetite and industry of 
the owl they would become an intolerable nuisance in 
those hot climates for three or four months of the 
year. At such seasons our little owl comes quietly 
about the house at dusk every night and picks up the 
scorpions by scores, Usually he has some place near 
by, as the cornice of the house or some broad beam 
in the barn, where he deposits his load and eats what 


he desires. He devours only the soft part of the 
body of the scorpion, leaving the head, claws and 
tail of the reptile until there may often be found a 
quart or more of such remnants at the place he has 
chosen for his nightly banquet. One owl, having 
selected a perch under the cornice of my house as the 
spot for devouring his nightly catch of scorpions, left 
in a week so large a quantity of remnants as to prove 
he must have destroyed the reptiles by the score every 
night, and of course the yard about the house and 
the garden were correspondingly thinned of these 
most unpleasant creatures. This good work, as well 
as the grave courtly manners of our little prairie owl, 
have made him our special friend and induce us to 
speak a good word for him.”’ 


ODD ANTICS OF BIRDS. 

A RELATIVE of mine had a large marsh upon his. 
estate, and here the great cranes made their summer 
home, building their curious nests there and rearing 
their young. The marsh was surrounded by high 
grass, and it was his practice to creep through and 
watch the birds unobserved. The antics they went 
through would be impossible to describe, says a 
correspondent of the San Francisco Call, Now 
they would caper along in pairs, stepping daintily 
with the winning gait of the ideal exquisite, lifting 
their feathers or wings, taking short steps, and 
gradually working themselves up to a bird frenzy of 
excitement, when they would leap into the air and 
over each other's backs, taking short runs this way 
and that, all for the edification of the females stand- 
ing by, and finally, after a series of these exhibitions, 
the different birds selected their mates. Among the 
birds of the Western Hemisphere the cock of the 
rock ranks next to the crane in the strangeness of 
itsevolutions. The bird is confined to South America, 
and is about the size of a small pigeon; has a bright 
orange web in the male, with a plume-like arrange- 
ment upon the head. It is a proud bird, principally 
building its nest in rocky places not frequented by 
man, At the commencement of the breeding season 
a party of birds, numbering from ten to twenty, as- 
semble, and selecting a clear space among the rocks, 
form a ring or circle, facing inward. Now a small 
bird takes its place in the center and begins to hop 
about, toss its head, lift its wings, and go through 
all the strange movements possible, that appear to 
be watched with great interest by the rest. When 
the performer is thoroughly exhausted he retires to 
the circle and another bird enters the ring, and so 
on, until all have been through their paces, when 
the pairs probably make their selection. Often the 
birds are so exhausted after the dances that they 
can hardly fly, lying panting on the rocks, 
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THEY KNEW THEIR FRIEND. 

THE following charming story comes to us from 
Warner, Illinois; ‘‘Close to my office window, as I 
write this, I see a wren’s nest. Three years ago I 
drove some nails in a sheltered corner; a pair of wrens 
built their nest there, and each year they have raised 
a family there. The old birds often come into my 
office and sing. One of them has repeatedly alighted 
on my desk as I have been writing, saying plainly by 
his actions: ‘You won’t hurt me. We are friends.’ 
A few years since, in a knothole in a dead tree near 
a path from my office to my house, lived a family of 
wrens, with whom I had formed a very intimate ac- 
quaintance. One day while I was passing in a hurry 
I heard the two old birds uttering cries of fear and 
anger, and as I got past ‘the tree one of the wrens 
followed me, and by its peculiar motions and cries 
induced me to turn back. I examined the nest and 
found the young birds all right; looked into the tree’s 
branches, but saw no enemies there, and _ started 
away. Both birds then followed me with renewed 
cries, and when I was a few yards away they flew in 
front of me, fluttered a moment, and then darted 
_ back to the tree. Then one of them came back near 
to me fluttering and crying, then darted from me 
near to the ground under the tree. I looked and 
there lay a rattlesnake, coiled ready to strike. I se- 
cured a stick and killed him, the wrens looking on 
from the tree, and the moment I did so they changed 
their song to a lively happy one, seeming to say: 
“Thank you,’ in every note.—W. W. W.” 


WINSCOMBE SKETCHES. * 


Tr would be difficult to find a truer or more 
charming, if somewhat idealized, picture of English 
rural life, than that portrayed in Winscombe, by 
Theodore Compton. This is no hasty sketch by a 
traveling artist, but the finished picture of one to 
whom Winscombe Vale among the Mendip Hills is 
one of the fairest spots on earth, a spot hallowed by 
tradition, and endeared by life-long associations, 
which prompt the author to build himself into the 
picture, and illumine foreground, middle distance 
and the dim background of the unknown past, with 
all the light of his soul. The author is not one of 
those who in the seclusion of country life grow im- 
patient of ‘‘the daily round, the common task,” he is 
in full sympathy with his surroundings, letting his 
heart go out equally to ‘‘the swallow twittering in his 
straw-built shed,” and to the schoolboy who shies a 
stone at him, ‘“‘emulous of achievement.” 

It is not a connected history, but rather a series 
of glimpses of the salient events of which the Men- 


* Winscombe Sketches of Rural Life and Scenery among the 
Mendip Hills. London; William Poole, 12 Paternoster Row. 
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dip hills have been the theatre from the days when 
its Celtic inhabitants traded their lead with the 
Phoenicians, down through all the battlings between 
Celt and Saxon, Saxon and Dane, to the apportion- 
ment of English land among Norman William’s 
followers, thence downward through the dark nights 
of the Middle Ages to nineteenth century enlighten- 
ment, with the lighting of Winscombe schoolhouse 
by gas as its culminating point, the personality of 
the author as philosopher and moralizer betraying 
itself at every stage, and giving light to the dry 
facts of history. 

But the great charm of the work to many of our 
readers will be the chapter devoted to ‘‘Our Birds.” 
It is complete, embracing not only the local deni- 
zens, but all the stray visitants from other climes of 
which there is any record, and they are described by 
one who writing of himself says: ‘I have been a 
lover of birds all my life * * * IT have enjoyed 
watching sea and land birds, and tried in vain to 
sketch the inimitable grace of their movements, but 
never wished to kill one.” 

The author delights in presenting evidence of the 
value of birds to man, and cites numerous instances 
of the indisputable testimony of stomach contents to 
show that most valuable services are rendered by 
birds which popular prejudice has classed as inimi- 
cal to the farmers’ interests. 

Quoting from the ‘‘Birds of Killingworth,” he says: 

“You call them thieves and pillagers, but know 
They are the winged wardens of your farms, 

Who from the cornfields drive the insidious foes, 
And from your harvest keep a hundred harms.,”’ 

Winscombe Sketches is a work we can recommend 
unhesitatingly as pure, wholesome and instructive 
reading. 


“BYRAM AND GHOPAL,” the opening chapter of 
which will be found in the current number, is a tale 
of two wandering Hindoo Faquirs, or religious men- 
dicants, who enliven the way by disputes as to the 
value of the lower creatures to man. Byram, the 
wise, is a man not only of exceptional piety, which 
leads him to believe that all the works of Brahma, 
the Creator, are good, but, moreover, a man skilled 
in the life history of birds and insects, and a close 
observer of their habits, and consequently prepared 
to defend his views by facts and arguments; while 
Ghopal, although a shrewd and intelligent fellow, 
has never thought of these creatures unless when 
they have forced themselves upon his notice by their 
petty depredations. The first chapter simply nar- 
rates the causes which resulted in Ghopal’s becom- 
ing a Faquir, and affords no clue to the general plan 
of the story, which we believe will be looked for 
with interest in ensuing numbers, 
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THE AUDUBON SOCIETY FOR THE PROTEC- 
TION OF BIRDS. 


HE AUDUBON SOCIETY was founded in New York 
city in February, 1886. Its purpose is the protection of 
American birds, not used for food, from destruction for mer- 
cantile purposes, The magnitude of the evil with which the 
Society will cope, and the imperative need of the work which 
it proposes to accomplish, are outlined in the following state- 

ment concerning 

THE DESTRUCTION OF BIRDS. 

Within the last few years, the destruction of our birds has 
increased at a rate which is alarming. This destruction now 
takes place on such a large scale as to seriously threaten the 
existence of a number of our most useful species. It is carried 
on chiefly by men and boys who sell the skins or plumage te 
be used for ornamental purposes— principally for the trimming 
of women’s hats, bonnets and clothing. These men kill every- 
thing that wears feathers. The birds of the woods, the birds 
of the field, the birds of the marsh and those of the sea are 
alike slain, at all times and at al! seasons. It matters not if 
the bird be a useful one which devours the hurtful insects 
which destroy the farmer’s crops, or a bright-plumaged song- 
ster whose advent has been welcomed in spring, and which has 
reared its brood in the door yard during the summer, or a 
swift-winged sea swallow whose flight along the shore has often 
with unerring certainty led the fisherman to his finny prey— 
whatever it be, it must be sacrificed to the bird butcher’s lust 
for slaughter and for gain. Besides the actual destruction of 
the birds, their numbers are still further diminished by the 
practice of robbing their nests in the breeding season. 

Although it is impossible to get at the number of birds killed 
each year, some figures have been published which give an 
idea of what the slaughter must be. We know that a single 
local taxidermist handles 30,000 bird skins in one year; that a 
single collector brought back from a three months trip 11,000 
skins; that from one small district on Long Island about 70,000 
birds were brought to New York in four months time. In New 
York one firm had on hand February 1, 1886, 200,000 skins, 
The supply is not limited. by domestic consumption. Ameri- 
can bird skins are sent abroad. The great European markets 
draw their supplies from all over the world. In London there 
were sold in Hives months from one auction room, 404,464 West 
Indianand Brazilian bird skins, and 356,389 East Indian birds. 
In Paris 100,000 African birds have been sold by one dealer in 
one year. One New York firm recently had a contract to 
supply 40,000 skins of American birds to one Paris firm. These 
figures tell their own story—but it is a story which might be 
known even without them; we may read it plainly enough in 
the silent hedges, once vocal with the morning songs of birds 
and in the deserted fields where once bright plumage flashed 
in the sunlight. 

BIRDS, INSECTS AND CROPS, 

The food of our small birds consists very largely of the 
insects which feed on the plants grown by the farmer. These 
insects iaultiply with such astounding rapidity that a single 

air may in the course of one season Se the progenitors of six 

illions of their kind. All through the season at which this 
insect life is most active, the birds are constantly at work 
destroying for their young and for themselves, tens of thou- 
sands of hurtful creatures, which, but for them, would swarm 
apon the farmer’s crops and lessen the results of his labors, 

A painstaking and ardent naturalist not very long ago 
watched the nest of a pair of martins for sixteen hours, et 4 
A.M. till 8 P. M., just to see how many yisits the parent birds 
made to their young. He found that in that time 3r2 visits to 
the four * eb were made, r1g by the male and 193 by the 
female. If we suppose only six insects to have been AscuBHE 
at each visit, this pair of birds would have destroyed, for their 
young alone, in this one summer's day, not far from 2,000 
insects. The important relations which our birds bear to the 
agricultural interests and so to the general welfare, are recog- 
nized by the governments of all our States. Laws exist for 
their protection, but these laws are rendered inoperative by 
the lack of an intelligent public sentiment to support them. 
They are nowhere enforced. It is for the interest of every 
one that such a public sentiment should be created, 

It is time that this destruction were stopped. 

PURPOSE OF THE AUDUBON SOCIETY. 

To secure the protection of our birds by awakening a better 
sentiment, the Audubon Society, named after the greatest of 
American ornithologists, has been founded. The objects 
sought to be accomplished by this Society are to prevent as far 
as possible— 

(x) The killing of any wild bird not used for food. 
pitt? The taking or destroying of the eggs or nests of any wild 

irds, 

(3) The wearing of the feathers of wild birds. Ostrich 
feathers, whether from wild or tame birds, and those of domes- 
tic fowls, are specially exempted. 

The Audubon Society aims especially to preserve those 


birds which are now practically without protection. Our 
ame birds are already protected by law, and in large measure 
is public sentiment, and their care may be left to the sports- 
man, The great aim of the Society is the protection of 
American non-game birds, The English sparrow is not 
included in our lists, 
PLAN OF THE WORK. . 

Obviously the Society cannot supply any machinery of com- 
pulsion to lead individuals and communities to 4 higher 
regard for bird life and to efforts for its protection. Nor are 
compulsory measures thought necessary. The wrong is toler- 
ated now only because of thoughtlessness and indifference, 
The birds are killed for millinery purposes. So long as fashion 
demands bird feathers, the birds will be slaughtered. The 
remedy is to be found in the awakening of a healthy pub- 
lic sentiment on the subject. If this enormous destruction of 
birds can once be put in its true light before the eyes of men 
and women and young folks, if interest be aroused and senti- 
ment created, the great wrong must cease. Toso present the 
case to the people as to awaken this corrective sentiment is the 
special work contemplated by the Audubon Society. The 
methods adopted are very simple. Pledges are furnished, sub- 
scription to which constitutes membership, 2™.: <ertificates 
are issued to members. 

TERMS OF MEMBERSn IP. 

The signing of any of the pledges will qualify one for mem- 
bership in the Society. It is earnestly desired that each mem- 
ber may sign all three of the pledges. Beyond the promise 
contained in the pledge no obligation nor responsibility is in- 
curred, There are no fees, nor dues, nor any expenses of any 
kind, There are no conditions as to age. The boys and girls 
are invited to take part in the work, for they can often do 
more than others to practically protect the nesting birds. All 
who are interested in the subject are invited to become mem- 
bers, and to urge their friends to join the Society. If each 
man, woman or child who reads this circular will exert his or 
her influence, it will not take long to enlist in the good work a 
great number of people actively concerned in the protection of 
our birds. It is desired that members may be enrolled in every 
town and yillage throughout the land, so that by the moral 
weight of its influence this Society may check the slaughter of 
our beautiful songsters. The beneficent influence of the 
Audubon Society should be exerted in every remotest by-way 
where the songs of birds fill the air, and in every crowded city 
Lak the plumes of slain songsters are worn as an article of 

ress, 
ASSOCIATE MEMBERS, 

As there are a very great number of people in full sympathy 
with the Audubon movement, and ready to lend it their moral 
support, but who refrain from joining the Society simply be- 
cause they find it distasteful to sign a pledge, it has been 
determined to form a class of Associate Members. Any one 
expressing his or her sympathy with the objects of the Audu- 
bon Society and submitting a written request for membership 
to any local secretary, will be enrolled on the list of Associate 
Members, All such applications for membership received by 
local secretaries of the Society should be forwarded to the 
General Secretary for registration. 

LOCAL SECRETARIES, 

The Society has local secretaries in cities, towns and villages. 
The local secretary will furnish this circular of information 
and pledge forms; will receive the signed pledges, keep a list 
of the members, forward a duplicate list with the pledges for 
enrollment and file at the Society’s office; and will receive in 
return certificates of membership, to be filled out and signed 
by the local secretary and given to the members. No certi, 
ficate of membership will be issued to any ay except upon 
the receipt of a signed pledge at the office of the Society. 

here no local secreta fae yet. been appointed, individual 
applicants for membership may address the Society at its 
office, No. 318 Broadway, New York. 

If there is no local secretary in your town, you are invited 
to act as such yourself, or to hand this to some other person 
who will accept the office. Upon application we will supply 
copies of this circular and pledge forms. 

THE AUDUBON SOCIETY CERTIFICATE, 

The Society furnishes to each member a handsome certificate 
of membership. This bears a portrait of the great naturalist, 
John James Audubon, after whom the Society very appro- 
priately takes its name, 

The office of the Society is at 318 Broadway, New York city. 
All communications should be addressed 
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Let the school of home be a good one. 
Let the reading at home be such as to 
quicken the mind for better reading still; 
for the school at home is progressive. 


The baby is to be read to. What shall 
mother and sister and father and brother 
read to the baby? 

BaABYLAND. Babyland rhymes and jingles; 
great big letters and little thoughts and 
words out of BABYLAND. Pictures so easy 
to understand that baby quickly learns the 
meaning of light and shade, of distance, 
of tree, of cloud. The grass is green; the 
sky is blue; the flowers—are they red or 
yellow? That depends on mother’s house- 
plants. Baby sees in the picture what she 
sees in the home and out of the window. 

BABYLAND, mother’s monthly picture- 
and-jingle primer for baby’s diversion, and 
baby’s mother-help. 

Babies are near enough alike. 
LAND fits them all; 50 cents a year. 
to D. Lothrop Company, Boston. 
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What, when baby begins to read for her- 
‘self? Why 4erself and not Azmself? Turn 
about is fair play—If man means man and 
woman too, why shouldn’t little girls in- 
clude the boys? 

Our LittLe MEN AND WOMEN is an- 
other monthly made to go on with. Bapny- 
LAND forms the reading habit. Think ofa 
baby with the reading habit! After a little 
she picks up the letters and wants to know 
what they mean. ‘The jingles are jingles 
still; but the tales that lie below the jingles 
begin to ask questions. 

What do Jack and Jill go up the hill 
after water for? Isn’t the water down hill? 
Baby is outgrowing BABYLAND, 

Our LittLe MEN AND WOMEN comes 
next. _No more nonsense. ‘There is fun 
enough in sense. The world is full of in- 
teresting things; and, if they come to a 
growing child not in discouraging tangles 


but an easy one at a time, there is fun 
enough in getting hold of them, That is 
the way to grow. Our LirTLE MEN AND 
WomeEN helps such growth as that. Begin- 
nings of things made easy by words and 
pictures; not too easy. The reading habit 
has got to another stage. 

You may send a dollar to D. Lothrop 
Company, Boston, for such a school as that 
for one year. 


Then comes THE PAnsy with stories of 
child-life, tales of travel at home and 
abroad, adventure, history, old and new 
religion at home and over the seas, and 
roundabout tales on the International Sun- 
day School Lesson. 

Pansy the editor; THE Pansy the maga- 
zine. There are thousands and thousands 
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all over the country who know about Pansy 
the writer, and THe Pansy the magazine. 
There are thousands and thousands more 
who will be glad to know. 

Send to D. Lothrop Company, Boston, a 
dollar a year for THE Pansy. 


The reading habit is now pretty well es- 
tablished; not only the reading habit, but 
liking for useful reading; and useful read- 
ing leads to learning. 

Now comes WIDE AWAKE, vigorous, 
hearty, not to say heavy. No, it isn’t 
heavy, though full as it can be of practical 
help along the road to sober manhood and 
womanhood. Full as it can be? There is 
need of play as well as of work; and Wiper 
AWAKE has its mixture of work and rest 
and play. The work is all toward self-im- 
provement; so is the rest; and so is the play. 

Send D. Lothrop Company, Boston, $2.40 
a year for WipE AWAKE. 


Specimen copies of all the Lothrop mag- 
azines for fifteen cents; any one for five— 
in postage stamps. 
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full of the lore of woods and waters, sketches of travel and adveature with rod and gun, 
stories of camp and woodland shanty life, natural history papers on game and song es 
birds, studies of wild animals and their ways, camp-fire yarns, instructive papers, and roughly told 
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Sport with Gun and Rod. 

This superb volume contains a vast amount of matter‘of the 
highest interest to sportsmen. Almost all kinds of American 
game are treated in its pages, and it is profusely illustrated ; 
886 pp. Three styles are published: Embossed leather, $15; 
clatie $6; cloth, on cheaper paper, $4. 


Antelope and Deer of America. 

By Hon. J. D. Caron, LL.D. This: volume tells of the 
haunts and habits of our antelope and deer, where to find 
them, how to hunt them, of their life in the woods and under 
domestication. Price $2.50. 


Forest and Stream Fables. 


By ““Awausoose.” A series of seven fables in prose and to 
every one a picture. All of them have pith and point. s1octs. 


The Canoe Aurora. 


By Dr. C, A. Nemne. The well-told story of the author’s 
cruise in a tiny canoe from an Adirondack lake to the Gulf of 
Mexico. Price $1.00. 


Canoe Handling. 

By C. Bowyer Vaux (“Dot”). By the first of livin 
American canoeists. In this book he tells all about how to sai 
and handle a canoe, and how to care for it, either when in use 
or laid up for winter. Price $1.00. 
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TuEIR Destcn anv Construction, by C, P. Kunnaror. 
This sumptuous quarto volume covers the whole range of 
yacht designing and care, and is the only work of the kind yet 
issued in America. ‘The text occupies 325 pages, illustrated 
with many engravings, and besides there are 70 full-page 
plates. Price $7.00. 


Our New Alaska. 

By Cuas. Hartock. In this handsome illustrated volume, 
Mr. Hallock gives the result of his travels in our northernmost 
possessions, Price $1.50. 
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The Forest Waters the Farm; ¥ 
Or, THE VALUE OF Wooptanns AS Reservoirs. By ANTO- 
NIN Rousset; translated by Rev. S. W. Powert. A famo 
book on forestry. Every farmer ought to have it, for th 
questions so intelligently discussed in 1t are of agricultural im= 
portance; 109 pp. Price, paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. - 
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Canoe and Boat Building <a 
For Amatrurs. By W. P. StrepHens. A manual of boat — 
ere 4 by the ape J editor of Forest and Stream. Be- 
sides the 189 pages of descriptive text, there are 29 plates, 
working drawings, which enable even the noyice to build his . 
own canoe and build it well. Price $r.50. ' . oe 


Hunting Trips of a Ranchman. 


By Turopore Roosrveit, A book of hunting adventure 
in Dakota and Montana. Price $3.50. 2 ae 


Training vs. Breaking. — es 
By S. T. Hammonn, kennel editor of Forest and Stream. 
Nearly forty years experience in training and handling bi 
has taught the author that these intelligent animals are ms 
easily controlled by kindness than by severity. There is a 


chapter on training pet and house dogs. Price $1.00. = 
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Canoe and Camp Cookery. -"¥ ~ 


By “Seneca.” A little book full of receipts and hints for 
the camp cook, by a practical man who has tried them, In- 
dispensable to the camper. Price $x.00. 7 


Fyshhe and Fysshynge. 


By Dame Juttana Berners. An elegant reprint of a 
quaint old book written in the Fifteenth century. Price $1.00 


Woodcraft. 


By ‘“‘Nessmuk.”” In ‘Woodcraft’? Nessmuk imparts the 
knowledge of the woods th t he has been fifty years iaegquir _ 
ing. No man, however much he has camped out,canread 
this book without learning something, Price $z.00, _ ; er 


